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I.—Fore1cn Po.itics, 


The Samdj-o-Séhitya, of the ae | J wy pe 7 a British Govern- 
aa ment:—LHEnglish rulers! far from venturing to 
whan re address to you a few words of advice and raw Bo 
oe tion, we cannot even approach your Majesty without 
trembling and without prostrating ourselves on the ground a ‘hundred times. 
We tremble with fear even if we attempt to state a few facts for your informa- 
tion. My masters, we would not again look upon that terrific form of yours 
in which you passed the Consent Act. That form will long remain engraved 
on the heart of the timid Bengali. Our eyes cannot endure your angry look, 
and so they close of themselves in fear. We want to see you in that serene 
form of yours, the form of the king of kings. We want to see that placid 
countenance of yours, which is associated with the dispensing of blessings and 
with assurances of safety. We become dead with fear when we see you 
look grim and stern. ‘Therefore do we say, my Lords, give us assurances 
of safety, for these humble servants have a representation to make to you. We 
are not so strong as to venture to preach politics to you. Do not think 
that we, who are unable to realise your greatness, will undertake to teach 
you what you ought to do. Do not suppose that we are so mad as to set 
ourselves to argue and reason with you, or to point out to you your errors. 
As was to be expected, you have occupied Manipur. The Manipur affair 
is, after all, a very trifling thing. Thanks to your intrigues, we shall witness the 
rise and fall of many a State, and the deposition of many an independent poten- 
tate. Not even the pettiest State will escape your all-devouring appetite. 
Why should we wonder at 7 seizure Of Manipur? The petty allied States 
are all, as it were, suspended before your tongue, and your tongue is lolling and 
watering at the sight of your prey. Devoured they all shall be sooner or later, a 
day earlier or a day later. That is all. That you are devouring them slowly and 
leisurely is so much kindness on your part. We have already said that we are 
unable to understand you or to penetrate your policy. Your actions, therefore, 
confound us and deprive us of our speech. My Lords, how can we understand 
ou? Say, in what guise you came to India and what you have now become. 
- You came to this country to trade and you have become its masters, arbiters of 
the destinies of its three hundred millions. For the purpose of deceiving Kin 
Bali, the God Vishnu appeared before him in the form of a dwarf, and ende 
by assuming the vast virat form. You, too, once deceived us in the form of 
a dwarf, and you have now assumed the virat form, and, Vishnu-like, have made 
all the world your own in three steps. My Lords, Mudki, Multan, Assaye, 
Meanmere, Burma, and Manipur, all have witnessed (and where is the country 
or State that has not witnessed?) the fullest manifestation of your sovereign 
power. Have we forgotten your destruction of the Armada? Your enemies 
tremble with fear at the mention of Trafalgar and Waterloo. You trampled 
under your feet the crown of Napoleon, the invincible Hero, who convulsed all 
Europe. My Lords, weak Indians as we are, can we have the audacity to pose 
as your instructors ? Your actionsare incomprehensible to us. We have not 
come to advise you as friends or counsellors: we have come to you as your 
servants, to submit to you our humble representation. 

My Lords, we have said that endless are your freaks, invincible is your 
power, and matchless is your sovereign majesty. How can we understand 
the greatness of that craft by means of which you have devoured Manipur ? 
We have heard that Manipur was an independent allied State under your protec- 
tion and bound to you by ties of friendship. Jt was in an evil moment that 
internal dissensions broke out in Manipur. It was in an evil moment that you 
mixed yourselves up in the Manipur affair. Your poisonous breath has robbed 
Manipur of its beauty, and led to the capture of Kulachandra, Tikendrajit, 


Angasen and others. But, my Lords, we are unable to understand of what 


crime, small and weak Manipur was guilty before your Majesty. We have heard 
it said that Mr. Quinton and his party went to Manipur with an armed escort 
for the purpose of effecting @ settlement of the dissensions prevailing in that 


State, and the result was such as was likely to rouse your anger, Mr. Quinton . 


and three other English officials were killed in Manipur. ‘Troops were 
despatched to Manipur to exact retribution. But Manipur could not be killed 
so easily, nor was its independence to be purchased at so cheap a price as sufficed 


SaMaJ-0-SAHITYA, 
July 5th, 1891. 
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for Plassey. You burned with revenge, and set yourselves to destroy Manipur 
with a large army, and your cannon opened their destructive fire in order to kill a 
fly, and your victory was complete. But, my Lords, we would ask you one ques- 
tion: did Mr. Quinton and his party go to Manipur to settle dissensions, or to 
create dissensions? If they went to settle dissensions, why did they lay the trap of 
a durbar for catching Tikendrajit? It was because Mr. Quinton’s evil intentions 
- became revealed that he and his companions were punished with death. Was 
this the only offence of Mr. Quinton? You yourselves have said that he was 
also implicated in the cruel slaughter of the Manipuris, in the desecration of 
their temples, and in the burning to death of many of their people. How shall 
we then, my Lords, say that Mr. Quinton was innocent? Incarnation of 
justice! now consider and say whether you should hang all the members of an 
independent royal family for the offence of killing Mr. Quinton and his party. 
We were for this reason saying, my Lords, that we are unable to understand 
or penetrate your policy. That we nevertheless make remarks like these on 


your actions is simply because we desire self-satisfaction. If it were not for 
this, who are we that we should discuss your politics? 


One word more. The farce of a trial is at an end. _Kulachandra, 
Tikendrajit, and others have been pronounced guilty, and it now only remains to 
carry out their sentence of death. But, my Lord, will you tell us under what 
Penal Code you have sentenced an independent Prince to death? Ruler! you 
alone know whether you will be gainers by taking Manipur. We have nothing 
to do with that question. But if you take the lives of the Manipur Princes, an 
ineffaceable stain will be cast on your fair famine and history will proelaim your 
bad name to the end of time. : : 


SansawaT PATRA, 2, The Séraswat Patra, of the 11th July, says that if Tikendrajit had 


July 11th, 1891, - nr . been the hero which many say he is, he would have 
and Tikendrajit. .  -~«#preferred the welfare of Manipur to his own safety, 

and would have iiadacel himself, instead of 

endangering Manipur by waging war against the Queen. Some justification may, 

indeed, be found for Tikendrajit’s conduct in the slaughter of women and 


children and the demolition of temples, if slaughter and demolition there were, 
But not even that would be very strong justification. 


If on the pretence of holding negotiations for peace, Tikendrajit invited 
Mr. Quinton and others, and then handcuffed them and had them killed, then he 
did the most cowardly and villainous act that could be conceived. Granting that 
he is innocent of the murder of Mr. Quinton and party, and that they were 


murdered by those infuriated soldiers whom it was impossible to pon AR he 
cannot still be declared free from blame. Why did he invite Mr. Quinton and 
others if he knew that he would not be able to control his soldiers? And why, 
having invited them, did he not himself fall by the sword of his frantic soldiers 
before allowing a hair of any of his guests’ heads to be touched? If he had done 
that, he would have been worshipped as a hero, and his name would have been 
written in history in letters of gold. | 
Tikendrajit may be innocent, and he is certainly an object of pity. It is to 
be wished that Government will pardon him, and such pardon will well become 
the English Government. But he cannot be regarded as a hero. 
It is doubtful whether Government deserves the blame which has been cast 
upon it for its proceedings m Manipur. The writer does not believe that the 
main policy of Government in regard to Manipur was in any way a sinister 
one, It must, however, be admitted that Government has fallen into sad errors in 
__- earrying out that policy. | 
GavHaR, 38. The Gauhar, of the 12th July, says 
July 12th, 1891. 


‘ that a pension has been settled on 
The sepoys killed in Manipur. the wife and children of the late European Tele- 


aph Master of Manipur, but not even a mention has 
been made of the natives who have been killed. Such difference in treatment 
- produces dissatisfaction in the hearts of natives. 


BURDWAN SANJIVAMNI, 4. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 14th July, refers to Sir John Gorst’s 


July 14th, 1821. _ statement in the House of Commons, that there is 
a. John Gorst on Indian no place in India for men of abili 


ty, and observes 

: as follows:— tee 
People in this country may not like the statement, and may consider the 
policy, of which it is the expression, to be unjust; but it must nevertheless be 
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admitted that if the English are to maintain their rule in India they must act 
according to this policy. There is no want either of physical prowess or of 
intellect in India, and India’s population is very much larger than that of Eng- 
land. ‘That being the case, to tell Englishmen to rule India in accordance with 
dharmanitt would be as much as telling them to leave the country for good. The 
English have conquered India partly by tricks and partly by force of arms, and 
they will have to lose India whenever they will cease to employ tricks in its 
government. Englishmen know this themselves, and they will never abandon the 
crooked ways of policy. They do not say so publicly, and they try to win 
over the people of the country by good treatment, and their good treatment 
makes the people forget their crooked policy. But Sir John Gorst has spoken 
the truth, and he deserves thanks for his outspokenness. | 
5. ‘The same paper takes exception to the sentence of death which has gurowan Sanstvant, 
been passed on the public executioners of Manipur, — July 14th, 1891 
and remarks as follows:— ee 
The sentence has justly taken many people by surprise. The executioners 
had no freedom in the matter, and were compelled to carry out the orders of the 
Manipur Raj. If they had refused to carry out those orders, they themselves 
would in all probability have been put to death. They were like instruments 
in the hands of others, and they cannot be held responsible for what they did as 
servants of the Manipur State. It will be a shame and a regret if the Govern- 
ment of India does not take this into its consideration in revising the sentence 
of death pronounced upon the executioners. _ 
6. ‘The Sahachar, of the 15th July, refers to the treatment of Indians in SaBacuaR, 
i Re se pray colonies in South Africa, and remarks July 15th, 1891. 
The colonial newspapers talk of chasing out ‘ Arabs,’ by which they mean 
Indians, with sword and bayonet. It seems that Napoleon’s remark, ‘ scratch a 
Russian and you will find a Tartar’ is applicable to Europeans in general. 
Let their interest be touched, how slightly soever, and it will be soon seen that 
the men who came with Attila and Alaric and overran Europe siill exist, though 
they now wear finer garment and indulge in tall talk. Indian traders, 
raiyats, and labourers carry on their business cheap, and are satisfied with small 
profits, and so Europeans cannot compete with them. ‘This is the reason why 
the former are being harassed and oppressed by the latter in the English 
colonies in South Africa. But they are British citizens and subjects of the 
Queen, and so Her Majesty’s Government is bound to protect them. Reference 
is then made tothe memorial which the Indian merchants in South Africa have 
caused to be sent up to Her Majesty’s Government through the Government of 
India. Of course the Ministry at home will try to ameliorate the condition of 
these Indian traders, but it is doubtful whether they will succeed in the 
attempt. For the colonists do not fear the mother country, and have very 
imperfect notions of justice and morality. But ifthe Ministry fails to do justice to 
these Indian traders, the people of India will think that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot protect her subjects, and English prestige will then seriously suffer. 
Real prestige is maintained not by hanging Manipur Princes, but by taking 
effective action in matters of this kind. : i 
7. The Bangavdsi, of the 18th July, learns from a correspondence _ ganeavasr, 
appearing in another paper that the three Lushai — July 18th, 1891. 
sirdars who submitted to the British Power last : 
winter, and are now in the Tezpore prisonin North Assam, are suffering so 
much hardship that they would prefer death to their present existence. If this 
be true, same will be glad to hear of the confirmation of the sentence of 
death pronounced upon the Manipur Princes and General, because that will put 
an end to- further suffering. Life-long imprisonment will very be much worse 
than death. - 

- §. The same paper, in a leading article entitled ‘The Secret Revealed,’ —_Bancavasr. 
remarks that the reply of Sir John Gorst to Sir 
William Harcourt in the House of Commons, in the 
matter of the Manipur imbroglio, was perfectly true. 
Indeed, it is difficult to govern a foreign country without adopting such a policy 
as has been divulged by Sir John, viz., a policy of discouraging ability and en- 
couraging mediocrity. Sir John Gorst’s statement_of policy is true, though it is 


The Manipur executioners. 


The Manipur Princes. * 


Sir John Gorst’s statement of 
_ English policy in India, 
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unpleasant, because human nature is unwilling to let its own weakness to be 
known, and no one likes to have his own duplicity exposed. Naturally enough, 
Englishmen have felt the sting of Sir John’s statement, and are anxious to show 
themselves in the best light possible by contradicting Sir John, who holds the 
Indian Government’s conduct in the Manipur affair to be incapable of any. 
satisfactory defence. _ A 
Hitavant, 9. The Hitavadi, of the 18th July, thus criticizes Sir George Chesney’s 
July 18th, 1891. iia Sienna Yedti te letter defending the Manipur policy of the Govern- 
Manipur. ment of India :— i. gabe : 
According to Sir George, durbars -are of | 
different kinds, and the durbar which Mr. Quinton called in Manipur was q 
Court of Justice. But before calling his durbar in Manipur, did Mr. Quinton 
let the Manipuris know what kind of durbar he was going to call? Many 
durbars were held in Manipur before this, and can Mr. Chesney show that an 
one of them was held for the purpose of arresting an invited person? | 
not, how were the Manipuris to know of the English custom of arresting 
people in durbars without giving them an opportunity of defending. them: 
selves? | , 
Sir George says that it is clear from the conduct of the Senapati that he 
knew well that the durbar was held chiefly for the purpose of arresting him. 
Yes he knew that, but when and how did he know it? Mr. Quinton’s treachery 
consisted in his intention to arrest the Senapati as soon as he should come to the - 
durbar in a friendly spirit and unsuspecting. Sir George will therefore have to 
show that Mr. Quinton did take steps to make his intention known. But one 
looks in vain for evidence of that kind in the Manipur papers. Again, if 
Tikendrajit had been aware of the intention of Mr. Quinton in regard to him, he 
would not have gone out to receive him. The Senapati indeed came to know 
that he could expect no good from the durbar, but he gathered this knowledge 
not from any act of Mr. Quinton’s, but from the warlike preparations of the 
English soldiers. As it was Mr. Quinton’s intention to arrest the Senapati 
without giving him an opportunity of defending himself, he should not. have 
armed the soldiers and thus divulged his ‘secret. It was by a pure accident that. 
the Senapati came to know of Mr. Quinton’s intention, and it was therefore no 
credit of Mr. Quinton’s that the Senapati came to know of it. It may be there- 
fore said without hesitation that it was Mr. Quinton’s intention to arrest the 
Senapati in durbar by treachery. As regards Sir George’s likening of an 
invitation to a durbar to a warrant for the arrest of a man issued by a Magistrate, 
the writer is sorry to say that it is not worthy of such a high and 
intelligent official. When a person is summoned to court, he knows that 
under the law punishment may be inflicted upon him, and the law is well- 
known to him and has been im force from before. But could all this be said of 
the invitation sent to Tuikendrajit to attend Mr. Quinton’s durbar? Sir 
Richard Temple would condemn any intention of arresting the Senapati in 
durbar, but he thinks that, considering Mr. Quinton’s character and disposition, 
_ there was no such intention, and the Manipur disaster was purely accidental, the 
Government of India not being responsible for it. But did not the Govern- 
ment of India instruct Mr. Quinton to arrest the Senapati* without giving him 
an opportunity of defending himself? Again, considering the character of 
Mr. Quinton, he could not possibly have taken any action in the matter without 
a hint from his superiors. The attempt to exculpate the Government of India 
at the cost of Mr. Quinton reminds the writer of a fable in Kuthamala, 
in which a peasant, being asked by a party of hunters in pursuit of a jackal, to 
show the way the animal had gone, said nothing, but pointed with his fingers 
at the direction which the animal had taken. In the present case Mr. Quinton 
is the hunter, and who the Government is need not be told: ae 
Hira vaDI. 10. The same paper hex the following on the trial of the Manipur 
rinces :— | : 
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The Manipur trials, 


- .. Noone can be sorry to see the guilty punished, 
and by dethroning Surachandra, Tikendrajit really made hinnsel? qutley. This 
being the. case, the fact that the English are punishing Tikendrajit for his offence, 
viewed only in its moral respect, is calculated to displease nobody, for the oppres- 
sors of the weak can be punished only by those who are more powerful than they. 
But in awarding punishment to oppressors it is the duty of those who award it 
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to see that it 1s not awarded ‘in a spirit of revenge, and that it is not dispropor- 
tionate to the offence committed. But as it is beyond the power of human beings 
to act with such scrupulous impartiality, it is not proper that accused persons 
should be tried by those who have taken upon thenaatyde the task of punishing 
them. When a man makes up his mind to punish his vanquished enemies, he is 
apt to be influenced by a feeling of revenge or vindictiveness. In the present 
case, therefore, the English should not have taken upon themselves the task of 
punishing the Manipur Princes. By refusing to help Surachandra when he took 
shelter with them, the English lost an excellent opportunity of interfering in the 
affairs of Manipur, and of judging those who drove him from the throne. 
English interference, at that stage, would have been perfectly just. As regards 
the present trials, they have been conducted in the revengeful spirit natural to 
human beings. If the English had gone about taking revenge in a straight- 


forward manner, no one would have blamed them, for straightforwardness is — 


always respected as a virtue worthy of a hero. But by giving their requital the 
name of justice, they have given proof of double-dealing ‘al want of candour. 
And the Hindu newspaper rightly says that, by putting forward this pretext of 
doing justice, they have added hypocrisy to oppression. . 
ll. The Davnik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 19th July, refers to Babu 
Janakinath Basak’s letter describing the oppres- 
sion which is stated to have been cemented by 
some English officers in Manipur, and says that an enquiry ought to be instituted 
into the matter. Oppression of a country by a victorious soldiery is not a rare 
occurrence. But ordinarily such oppression is committed immediately after the 
occupation of a country or a town. The English, however, occupied Manipur on 
the 27th April last, while the houses of Gopal Singh and others were looted on 
the 20th June. Babu Janakinath is now well known even to the Viceroy, and 
His Excellency is bound to give him a hearing. The English have 
already acquired much infamy by their doings in Manipur, and let them not 
acquire more. | a | 


English oppression in Manipar. 
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12. The same paper has a picture representing Tikendrajit in jail with his pamme-oSamacuar 


Tikendrajit in jail hands and legs fettered, and with two English 

~ soldiers with fixed bayonets watching him on two 
sides. The writer draws the attention of his readers to this picture, and 
observes :— 

See, reader, how Tikendrajit, the late Jubaraj of Manipur and its real ruler, is 
now suffering death pangs as a prisoner in his own palace. The man at whose 
smallest gesture all Menipar used to be agitated four months ago; the man with 
whom Mr. Grimwood, the late representative of the English Raj in Manipur, 
was anxious to be on terms of friendship ; the same of whom even the British lion 
was afraid, is now imprisoned like a common thief or dacoit! He is now a 
prisoner in his own State and in the palace of his fathers, where he ruled over 
the Maharaja! See, then, Tikendrajit lies in jail, bound in chains! See the 
armed English soldiers, under whose feet the earth is trembling, and who are 
keeping guard over and around him. Reader, you are perhaps astonished to see 
the supreme ruler of a State chained and imprisoned in his own palace, but we are 
not astonished. We, and perhaps you too, have readin history of many prisoners 
of this kind. Tikendraj it has been sentenced to death by a special court, and no 
one need be told that the sentence passed on him is an unjust sentence. An 
appeal against the sentence has been carried to the Viceroy, and it is hoped that 
the sentence of death will not be carried out. But there is not joy for us, though 
there may be joy for others, in that hope. It does not give us pleasure to see 


CHANDRIKA. 


Ayub Khan and Yakub Khan of Cabul still living. Nor does it give us pleasure ~ 


to see Theebaw of Burmah still living. We heard with pleasure of the death of 
Mulhar Rao, and we will hear with + Oo of the death of Ayub and Yakub 
too. Ifthe English s the lives of the Maharaja, the Jubaraj, and the 
Senapati of Manipur, they will maintain their own majesty, they will give 
satisfaction to the Native Chiefs, and by that means strengthen the foundations 
of their own Empire, and they will expiate in some measure for the sins which 
they have committed in Manipur. We are concerned not so much for the life 
of ‘Tikendra; it, as for the good name of the British Government, which will be 
tarnished if the condemned Princes are put to death. As for Tikendrajit, he does 
not fear death. He wants to show that it is the English, it is Mr. Quinton, 
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it is the Viceroy, who are chiefly to blame for the Manipur disaster. Lord 
Lansdowne is himself guilty, and yet the final trial will be made by him. His 
Excellency should therefore conduct himself with great caution, and all India will 
consider him a great sinner if he fails to do strict justice at the final. trial. 
Tikendrajit is prepared for death, and as he is already suffering death 
death will not be a punishment to him. Tikendrajit! we are not anxious for 
ou. You are a great hero, and Englishmen themselves say you are. A 
ero’s life is consecrated to death, and the sufferings in jail hich drive ordi 
men mad will not unsettle you. Death has terrors for ordi men; it has. 
none for you. Therefore, O Jubaraj, we are not anxious for you; we are 
anxious lest the infamy of the British Government should increase on your 
account. 
13. The Daintk-o-Samdchér Chandrika, of the 21st July, says that by the 
. _ Sepoy Mutiny British rule in India was shaken 
Lord Lansdowne on the Mani- to its foundations. In the midst of that great 
. danger Lord Canning heard from trustworthy 
informants that the deposed Nawab Wajid Ah, then living at Muchikhola, was 
intriguing with the rebels. Lord Canning saw that it was not at all improbable 
that the Nawab, who had been from a Prince reduced to a beggar by the English 
Government, should join the mutineers. His Lordship, therefore, in self-defence 
and for the good of all India placed the Nawab under restraint. But not even 
in doing this did he depart from his characteristic style of doing things gently. 
He resorted to no violent measures in order to effect his purpose. He sent the 
gentle Edmonstone with his state carriage to bring the Nawab from Muchikhola 
to the Fort. And gentle Edmonstone effected in the gentlest manner possible — 
what was virtually an arrest. Lord Lansdowne would have managed that 
business in a very different way. He would have probably invited the Nawab 
to a durbar and then arrested him, or he would have bombarded Muchikhola. 

Tikendrajit did not injure the English Government in the least. Nor was 
there any probability of injury to it from him. It was not in his power to 
injure the English Government in any way. The Political Resident at Manipur 
repeatedly said that Tikendrajit was a friend of the English Government. It 
was only for the welfare of the Manipur people that he set up the second 
brother as Maharaja in place of the eldest brother, who was anxious to get away. 
And by so doing Tikendrajit established peace and order. : 

Still Lord Lansdowne resolved to ruin Tikendrajit. After acquiescing for 
six months in the change of government effected by him, His Excellency 
suddenly became anxious to banish Tikendrajit, sent Mr. Quinton to Manipur 
with troops, and recommended Mr. Quinton’s scheme of arresting Tikendrajit 
in open durbar. 

Just fancy what that bigs ag A would have done during the Sepoy Mutiny, 
who has acted in this way in Manipur in the absence of all ground for fear or 
apprehension. If Lord Canning had now been in India, no disaster would have 
occurred in Manipur, Tikendrajit would not have incurred his displeasure, and 
Mr. Quinton would not have gone to Manipur to enact demoniacal scenes. . 

And if Lord Canning had now been Viceroy of India, the trials in Manipur 
would not have been so unsatisfactory. Nay, if Lord Ripon had now been in © 
India, such disgraceful scenes would not have been enacted in Manipur. 

Lord Lansdowne’s intellect and moral sense are certainly perverted, his 
British heart has certainly become un-British, and his policy oo certainly 
become stone-blind if he yet fails to-see the error of his course in Manipur. 

14. The Daintk-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 22nd July, says that Babu 
Janakinath Basak’s account of the looting of certain 
houses in Manipur, including his own, by English 
| troops, has been declared false by the Englishman © 
newspaper, which has given its own version of the affair. The Englishman will 
probably argue thus:—The Bengalis are liars according to Lord Macaulay and 
Principal Tawney ; Janakinath is a Bengali ; therefore Janakinath is a liar, and 
his story must be a mare’s nest. But even that incarnation of truth, the 
Englishman newspaper, has had to admit in the. main the truth of Janakinath’s 
story. It, too, 8. had to admit that two English soldiers entered a deserted 
house under the impression that goods plundered from the Residency were 
kept there, and were then fallen upon by 12 or 13 Manipuris. That the house 


Plunder of houses in Manipur 
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was not a deserted house is proved by the Englishman’s own statement that the 
soldiers were attacked there by 12 or 13 Manipuris. | | 

- Again, if it. be a rule that ray we troops may trespass into any house 
which may appear deserted, then they have now a very merry time of it, indeed, 
in Manipur. . 

The Englishman is unable to say that the house thus tre 

into, which has been declared by Janakinath to be Gopal Singh’s, is not Go 
Singh’s. Will the Lngitshman maintain that the metal images which, according 
to Janakinath, the soldiers tried to carry away, were goods plundered from the 
Residency? It is clear that either the Englishman is not aware of all the 
particulars of the case, or it is not willing to publish all the particulars. Janaki- 
nath, however, has published all the particulars. Janakinath says that, having 


been roughly handled in this way, the troops plundered Gopal Singh’s house as’ 


well as other houses, of which he gives a list, with the assistance of 300 coolies. 
The Englishman admits plunder by coolies at the time the soldiers were roughly 
handled, but says that the soldiers had nothing whatever to do with it. 
A judicial investigation will bring out the truth on this point. 

The Englishman has, however, made no comment on the statement of Babu 
Janakinath that his own house was plundered—a fact, which can be proved by 
' evidence. The Englishman’s silence on this point has produced misgivings in 

men’s minds as to the correctness of its version of this story. | 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)——Police. 


: \ 15, The Burdwan Samnjivani, of the 14th July, 

a has the following on the Burdwan Police:— 
The murderer of Isvara Gosvami of Navagram, within the jurisdiction of 
the thana at Ausgram, in the district of Burdwan, is still at large. -The failure 
of the Burdwan police in this matter reflects great discredit on it. Though the 
aper has more than once written on the inefficiency of the local gen e, no steps 
Save been taken to improve it. As it is, the local policemen are fit only to make 
arrests in nuisance cases under Act V. They have prseape | no detective 
ability. The present policemen should be dismissed, and men of better mettle, 
possessed of experience in police work, should be appointed in their place. If 

this is not done, murders will continue to be committed with impunity. 

16. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 18th July, complains that certain 
ee e rostitutes living near the place where Shama Bai’s 
Pocalitates te Chaas Sars ae. Ges in Calcutta meets the street are in the habit 
of annoying passers by and young people. Is the police asleep? Is the Penal 


Code become a dead letter ? 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


17.. The Bangavdsi, of the 18th July, says that the Government contem- 

— = plates the abolition of peon-service in the courts of 

Dismissal of civil court peons. Benoa], Asa preliminary step, 25 peons attached 

to the Alipore Court, in the 24-Pergunnahs, have been served with notices of 

dismissal. This policy of cheese-paring reductions the writer is unable to 
understand. It will only discredit the Administration. = 

18. The Hitavddi, of the 18th J wy refers to the dissatisfaction caused to 

the indigo planters of Bhagulpore by the appoint- 

g babu Kedar Nath Roy a8 ment of Babu Kedar Nath Roy to the Sessions 

ee er Judgeship of that district, and remarks as follows :— 

- The Bengali-hating indigo planters ought to know that Government has 

appointed Kedar Baboo to the post in consideration of his fitness. It is to be 

inferred from their objection to this appointment that they consider it more 

advantageous to have their offences tried by a Saheb than by a Bengali? If 

this be the cause of their clamour, native judges ought to be appointed to try 

their offences, ae 
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therefore asked to get the list revised by some competent person. 
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19. The Dainik-o-Samdchar Chandrikd, of the 23rd July, referring to the 
“The Magistrate of Murshidabad. illegal and vindictive proceedings of Mr. M 


Magistrate of Murshidabad, in a case under the 
Arms Act, in which one Jagannath Shaw, a respectable citizen, and his nephew, 
were imprisoned for 15 days for keeping a pistol without a license, observes 
that if the Lieutenant-Governor has not already punished Mr. Manisty, he 
should do so when he visits Murshidabad in the course of his tour. The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika’s correspondent says that the accused persons, though 
highly respectable men, were put in chains like common felons.. The writer 
hesitates to believe that the Magistrate, Mr. Manisty, has acted so irregularly 


as he is reported to have done. But he has no doubt that the Magistrate has 
committed oppression, injustice, contempt and disregard of the law by insulting 


the Judge and troubling two gentlemen for nothing. The High Court as well 
as the Government will undoubtedly be unable to excuse such an erring 
official. It is hoped that Sir Charles Elliott fully realises the amount of mischief 
that may result from conduct like that of Mr. Manisty. me 
20. The same paper, commenting upon the rejection of the appeal of 
The proprietor of the Bangani- Babu Mahesh Chandra b al, proprietor +) the 
vasi newspaper. Banganivdst newspaper, to the High Court against 
the decision of the Chief Presidency Magistrate, says that the law of libel 
suits only the countries of the West. Several English laws have been 
introduced into India, and Mahesh Chandra has had to go to prison on account of 
the English law. Even the victorious Ganguli will admit that Mahesh Chandra 
was not the real culprit, and that the offence was committed by some one else, 
It is the meshes of the law alone that have involved Mahesh in this danger. 
Mahesh Chandra is not guilty according to the law of God, though the law of a 
foreign Government has convicted him of an offence. Judged by the principles 
of dharma, he is free from sin and clear of all blame, although he has been con- 
demned by English law. He whose mind is untainted by sin will not be 
consumed in the fire of repentance. Neither jail nor Pluto’s hell will 
torment him. In many cases the victor suffers more mental anguish than the 
vanquished. 
21. The Kasipurnivdsi, of the second “ae of “ss eg be: Ashar, says . 
that a copyist in the office of Babu Naffar Chandra 
a Bhatta, Sub-J udge of Burrisal, having copied a. 
document in a bad hand, Mr. Staley, Judge, called for Naffar Babu in open 
court, and when the latter came said something to him. This act of the Judge, 
in requiring a respected and experienced Sub-Judge like Naffar Babu to attend 
on him in court in this way, has pained a good many people. ) 


(d)—Hducation. 


22. Al Punch, of the 13th July, complains that the Entrance School at 

The Entrance School at Sthaban Sthaban Jishi bustee in the Behar subdivision has 

Jishi bustee in the Behar sub- deteriorated, and the attendance has fallen off since 

planer it has been placed under Government management. 
The reason of this should be enquired into. 


23. The Sakti, of the 14th July, does not look for any extraordinary 
+ progress of Bengali literature from the introduction 
Bengali in the higher examina- of Bengali in the higher examinations of the 
Calcutta University. Its introduction may, how- 
ever, give the students a liking for Bengali literature and may thus stimulate its 
progress. This is why the writer eagerly awaits the decision of the Syndicate 
on the subject. 


24, The Sahachar, of the 15th July, has gone through the list of text-books 

7 repared by the Central Text-book Committee, which 

o..1 Se See Com. a been published in the Calcutta Guzette. It con- 
tains many worthless and antiquated books. And 
considering that managers of schools have been entrusted with the selec- 
tion of books from the list, it is desirable that the list should not contain a 
single book which is open to objection. The Director of Public Instruction is 
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25. The Navayaya, of the 16th July, refers to the defeat at the last meet- - 


: ing of the Faculty of Arts of the motion for the 
| Lar neccne of the Fantity of Arte, itroduction of Bengali in the higher University 
| examinations, and observes as follows :— 

_ €The mother-tongue has been defeated and driven out of the University. 
The leader of the which opposed. the motion was a young man, who, 
though he has secured a 2 ey in the Senate by flattery, is not noted for either 
learning or good sense. ‘That he has opposed the motion is not therefore worth 
minding. But the writer is astonished to find cool-headed men like Raja Peary 
Mohan Mukerji in the opposition. The remark made by Nilmani Babu, who 
calls himself Nyayalankar, that though Bengali has made much progress of late, 
it does not yet possess books fit to be made text-books for the higher 
‘University examinations, comes no doubt with very good grace from his lips, 
seeing that it was he who, in his capacity as examiner at the Entrance Examin- 


ation, wrote such excellent Bengali as ‘ 9sttq afS ates, Ke.’ 


26. The Banganivdst, of the 17th July, says that English literature has 
sn _ made wonderful progress without any recognition 

‘ ee ae Cee fee by the English Universities, and Bengali literature 
too will make progress without recognition by the 

Calcutta University. But it must be said at the same time that the progress 
Bengali literature now shows is due to its proper study in the colleges of. Bengal 
sometime ago. ‘The writers who have enriched Bengali literature have been able 


to do so by reason of their having properly studied Bengali in their college days, — 


and Bengali literature is not much indebted to the graduates who have taken 
their degrees after the abolition of Bengali from the higher examinations of the 
University. | | noe 
Sanskrit, as studied at present, serves no useful purpose. It is not learnt to 
the same extent as English, and its knowledge not being required like that of 
English in practical business, the little that is learnt of it for the examinations 
is soon forgotten except by a small minority, who from their love for it prosecute 
its study after finishing their University career. If Bengali is studied with the 
present amount of Sanskrit, the student’s knowledge of the latter may be turned 
to account, and he will also acquire a good knowledge of the former. This is 
why many recommend the study of Bengali along with Sanskrit. 
27. The Bangavdst, of the 18th July, says that the Bengal Government 
| has contributed ten thousand rupees to the Roman 
,, Ten, Seven a) so Catholic Mission College Building fund at Darjeel- 
Fund at Darjeeling. °° ing, but the Hindu School of Calcutta is to be 
abolished, in spite of the trust money for its sup- 
port. Yes, this is European equality! 
28. The same paper says that'in the sudder station of nearly every Bengal 
ie district there is a zillah school supported by Govern- 
Ps 8 proposed abolition of zillah ment, It is rumoured that the Government is 
rs thinking of withdrawing its direct support from 
these zillah schools, and that Sir Charles Elliott himself supports this proposal. 
And well may His Honour support it, for he was a prominent member of the 
Finance Committee. 


29. The Sanjivant, of the 18th July, says that an inspection of the list 

o£ those who were for the proposal to introduce 

jrongali in the higher examm- Bengali in the higher examinations of the Calcutta 

abohaoienotens. University, and of the list of those who were against 

it, will show that of the men who opposed the proposal almost all are mnocent of 

any knowledge of the Bengali language. Having no knowledge of the language 
themselves, they refused to give it a place in the higher examinations. 


30. The Saméj-o-Séhitya, of the 19th July, says that the Central Text- 
aes beeen rt Book Committee is per al of men of position 
 vabu Radhika Prasanna Mukhar- and respectability, but very little justice and much 
Pe an Green oF Seen injustice is done by that body im the selection of 
text-books. Nowhere is merit so systematically ignored or demerit so systema- 


tically encouraged as.in the Education Department. Injustice in that depart- 


ment dates from the day on which Sir Alfred Croft appointed the Inspector of 
Schools of the Presidency Circle as the Secretary of the Text-Book Committee. 
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From that day truth and justice have disappeared from the Education Depart- 
ment, and things are being managed there in accordance with principles of truth 
and justice that cause no inconvenience. The authorities of the Text-Book 
Committee are responsible to nobody for a fair discharge of their duties. It is 
contended by the Sahachar newspaper that as the text-books are approved by 
Sir Alfred Croft. himself, Radhika Babu can by no means be blamed for their 
injudicious selection. But this is not a good contention. The books are indeed 
formally approved by Sir Alfred Croft, but they are in reality selected by the 
Inspector of the Presidency Circle. The Sahkachar asks—“ Supposing books are 
selected by Sir Alfred Croft at the recommendation of Radhika Baboo, what 
is there to object to in that?’ There is certainly nothing to object to in this 
save this, that relatives, like son’s or daughter’s father-in-law, get rich in con- — 
sequence of it, while other authors are left to shift for themselves as they may. 
Babu Sashibhusan Chatterji’s “Saral Bhugol Prakash ” is, by his own admission, 
an intermediate book between his “Bhugol Prakash” and his “ Bhugol Pari- 
chaya, ” but the Inspector has, as a favour to his relative, appointed both the 
po Bey for the same class without any regard to the capacities of the 
students. : 

The Sahachar thus speaks of Sashi Babu:—“ Although we do not say 
this ourselves, many say that Pundit Isvarchandra Vidyasagar, Babu Akshay 
Kumar Datta and Babu Sashibhusan Chatterji are the three foremost writers in 
Bengali literature.” That Pundit Isvarchandra and Babu Akshaya Kumar 
are the foremost authors in Bengali literature is universally admitted; but the 
writer can on no account assign the same position to Babu Sashibhusan. It is 
for the reader to judge whether Babu Sashibhusan can claim a place by the 
side of Pundit Isvarchandra and Babu Akshaykumar by writing only one book, 
“Ramer Rajyabhishek.” And are Babus Siliseaainne Ghosh, Rajanikanta 
Gupta and Jogendranath Vidyabhushan writers of no importance in Bengali 


literature ? 


31. The Dacca Gazette, of the 20th July, says that the establishment of 
G 1 educational policy, ° W#2Y private schools has probably led Government — 
overnment's educationa’ pe"’y* to the conclusion that there is no longer any necessi 
for maintaining its own schools. But it is a mistake to think that private 
schools can be maintained in a satisfactory state with “7 the fees that are 
received from students. Asa matter of fact, many private schools cannot main- 
tain an able and strong staff of teachers for want of money. Many, again, 
establish schools from selfish motives, such as money or jealousy. Satisfactory 
instruction is not to be looked for in such schools. If, under these circumstances, 
Government abolishesthe State schools, it will be laying the axe at the root of high 
education in the country! Government laments that students are not bein 
instructed in the right way; but it is at thesame time going to abolish the mode 
schools in the country. It is hoped that Government will consider the welfare of 
Eastern Bengal before it decides upon abolishing the State schools. If the 
abolition of its schools is unavoidable, Government should make over their 
management to natives, but itself undertake their supervision. That will be the 
best of a bad thing. pee 
32. The Dainik-o-Sdmachar ners. edi “sagged uly, says ie the “ie 
atta dactai + tion of the Hindus has borne goo uit. e 
the Hindu School. — Lieutenant-Governor wired on Wiel ay last to the 
effect that the Hindu School would not be abolished. This is a wise decision, 
and Sir Charles Elliott should bethanked for having paid greater heed tothe good 
advice given him by Maharaja Sir Jotimdra Mohan and others than to the bad 


advice given him by Sir Alfred Croft. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


33. The Bangantvdsi, of the 17th July, hopes that Sir Charles Elliottiwill 

- ~~ not refuse to sanction a loan of three lakhs of rupees 

oer by the Puri Municipality _ the purpose of 
aking satisfactory arrangement for water-supyly at that place. : 

7 34. The Rand pw bei Gazette, of the Ws J wy requests ” args 

1 of night-soil in Cal. Municipality to adopt the proposal made by 

aa eo Babu Nath Mal Dugar that, . order to prevent 
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nuisance, the Calcutta Municipality should, like the Rangoon Municipality, 
arrange for the removal of are | after midnight and before daybreak, when 
there is no traffic in the streets. | 

35. ‘The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the 23rd July, says that the 
-Ranigunge temple case shows that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has not done well in prohibiting the 
blowing of conches, &c., near the Hughli Imambara.. If His Honour had not 
made this unwise prohibition, the Magistrate of Ranigunge would not in all pro- 
bability have prohibited. the blowing of conches and the ringing of bells 
in the temple of Shiva about which there is just now so much excitement at 
that place. 


The Ranigunge temple case, 


. (h)— General. 


36. The Bangunivdsi, of the 17th July, complains that the Lieutenant- 
Ciovernor’s Resolution on the Report of the Sanitary 
village — and Commissioner for Bengal speaks of no contemplated 
. a measures for the improvement of the health of the 
mofussil. No good in that direction is to be looked for from the Sanitary Board, 
for the Lieutenant-Governor has advised it to confine its attention to munici- 
palities. The country will not, however, fare well so long as the health of the 
villages not included in municipal areas is not attended to, 

37. The Sanjivani, of the 18th July, says that Government cannot square 
accounts and is therefore under the necessity of 
retrenching expenditure, Government cannot 
abolish posts with high salaries, for that would be depriving Englishmen of their 
bread ; nor can 15 shies the military expenditure, for that would interfere with 
the annexation of territories ; nor can it enrol Bengalis as Volunteers, for they 
may, it fears, turn their arms against itself. Government is in a fix; and so, 
immediately after his elevation to the throne of Bengal; Sir Charles Elliott has 
set about reducing expenditure. It is proposed to abolish the zillah schools, 
whilst there is no intention of spreading popular education. But it is found that 
even this will not do; and Government has therefore ordered the reduction 
of the number of peons in the Courts and Government offices of the province. 

38. The Som Prakdsh, of the 20th July, is glad to learn that on the occa- 
sion of his recent visit to Hughli, the Lieutenant- 
Governor examined with great care the records of 
the Civil, the Criminal, and the Revenue Courts of 
that place. His Honour has discovered a good many defects and irregularities 
in these records, and deserve the thanks of the public for having done so. 

39. The Lainik-o-Samdéchér Chandriké, of the 22nd July, referring to the 

te roposal of the Lieutenant-Governor to reduce Civil 

mnneeiEe of enpeninNe Court expenditure by reducing the number of Civil 

Court ipeons, says that it does not like that the Lieutenant-Governor should be 
so little minded as to effect retrenchment in so petty a style. 


Retrenchment of expenditure. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s in- 
spection. 


ITI.—LeaGisLative. 


40. The Dainik-o-Saméchér Chandriké, of the 16th July, says that Sir 
Charles Elliott was the only member of the Vice- 
‘regal Legislative Council who spoke of great alarm 
and uneasiness caused by the Age of Consent Bill 
among the majority of the population of Bengal. Fifteen-sixteenths of the 
entire Hindu population is convinced that the Age of Consent Act is an 
extremely injurious measure, and many Mussulmans are of opinion that the 
people will not enjoy ease so long as the law is not repealed. That this alarm is 
not unreasonable is shown by the Rangoon case under the Age of Consent Act. 
It is not a wrong thing to appeal to the Sovereign for the repeal of a bad law, 
and in order to obtain its repeal it is necessary to set up a strong public agita- 
tion. 


In the speech lately delivered by the Lieutenant-Governor in opening the 


The Lieutenant-Governor on 
agitation against the Consent Act. 
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Town Hall in Hughli, His Honour dealt a little too much in politics—a subject — 


which was inappropriate to the occasion. His Honour said :—“ Just now there 
was a wave of ddoveby and distrust abroad, the origin of which sprang from a 
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certain Bill introduced at the commencement of this year. He wished to appeal 
to the good sense of such a community as that assembled to do their best to put 
down such sentiments. Political disputes must of necessity always leave in their 
train feelings of bitterness; but it behoved all good citizens to abstain from 

olonged agitation and to bury the hatchet as soon as possible, and also to 
dimonmage those who try to stir up a spirit of race-hatred and alienation. The 
good intentions of the Government should be accepted, and not only should 
bygones be bygones, but it was through the loyalty of the upper and better 
educated classes that better feelings should be revived.” 

How could Sir Charles, who is an Englishman born in England, say that 
agitation against a law made by the Government constitutes disloyalty ? If 
agitation is disloyalty, then Englishmen, without doubt, have not the smallest 

article of loyalty in them. For no arg on earth agitate more strongly than 
Englishmen. Does not Sir Charles 
people of England agitated against the corn law and for the Franchise Act ? 
And has Sir Charles forgotten how strongly the Anglo-Indians agitated against 
the Ibert Bill ? How could Sir Charles then say that agitation is disloyalty ? 

Where, again, did Sir Charles Elliott learn the new maxim, “ bygones 


should be bygones ?” Have not many laws in England been repealed in con- 


sequence of popular agitation ? Was not Lord Lytton’s Press Act, too, repealed 
in deference to popular agitation ? Because India is not England, therefore 
public agitation is not successful here im all cases. But there can be no doubt 
that such agitation should be respected in all cases. How will the Englishman 
show his face in England who wants to stop public agitation in India ? 

Sir Charles said at Hooghly :— ree 

“Long before coming to Bengal he had more than once discussed with 
Bengal officers the respective merits of the patriarchal system of government 
as practised in the North-Western Provinces and Upper India, where his own 
training had been, and of the more egal and more elaborately organized system 
of government through or with the help of local bodies and the leaders of native 
society.” : | 

Sir Charles, it seems, is annoyed in his mind to see public opinion so 
powerful in Bengal. No matter how he expresses himself, it is perfectly clear 
from his speech that he does not like the ascendency of public opmion. Every- 


body must admit that he cannot like to see public opinion gain ascendency who | 


wants to intimidate his subjects into stopping their protest. 

Is it because the people will appeal to Parliament for the repeal of the Age 
of Consent Act that Sir Charles is trying to stop the agitation against it by 
stigmatizing such agitation as being disloyal in character ? If so, His Honour’s 
crooked policy will not succeed, and his remonstrances will not dissuade the 
people from carrying on their agitation. 

41. The Banganivdsi, of the 17th July, referring to the advice given by the 

| Lieutenant-Governor at Hooghly, that it is unwise 

ccuhe Licutenant-Governor on the to keep alive the bitter agitation against the Consent 

ee ee Act, asks if this is advice which should have been 

given by a friend or a ruler. The advice was given very gently and gravely, 

and with the best of motives. But it is advice which does not evince the natural 
sympathy of a countryman and a co-religionist. _ 

42. The Bangavdsi, of the 18th July, publishes a telegraphic report of a 

The Lieutenant-Governor an@ ™8ngoon case under the Consent Act, and remarks 
the agitation against the Consent that this is only the beginning of the mischief, 
Act. The writer reminds Lord Lansdowne of his 
Lordship’s assurance, given on the occasion of the passing of the Consent Bill 
and repeated in the late circular, that sufficient safeguards would be adopted for 
the purpose of preventing an abuse of the law, or its pereen to wrong 
ends. ‘The writer also asks Maharaja Sir Jotindro Mohan Tagore Bahadur, 
whose loyalty to the Government has raised him from the common position of 
a Babu to the exalted position of a Knighted Maharaja Bahadur, and who 
from his seat in the British Indian Association. the other day advised the 
people to wait and see how the Act, supplemented by the new circular, would 
work, to say if any reliance can be placed, after this Rangoon case, on the 
good sense and judgment of the executive. What guarantee, the writer 
asks, is there that such cases will not occur in other parts of the country ? 


now how strongly and persistently the 


ee melted eet tee St OOO 
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What has happened in Mr. Hough’s Court in Rangoon may happen in other 
courts, and every family is thus exposed to the serious risk a ie its 
peace and honour and of being oppressed. The writer appeals to Sir Charles 

lliott for counsel as to whether it is not desirable to continue the agitation 
against the Act now that the circular has failed to produce the expected 
result. He says that the Lieutenant-Governor has full authority over the 
lives and property of his subjects, and may do what he likes with them, 
his goodwill will elevate them and his displeasure will ruin them. But he will 
ask His Honour how, after this Rangoon occurrence, his people will remain 
quiet and contented, in obedience to the advice given by him at Hooghly to stop 
the agitation. How will the people, who are being burnt alive in a fierce fire, 
maintain silence ? Is it possible to maintain silence under such dreadful 
torments so long as life is not extinct ? His Honour’s advice is certainly well 


meant. If he prohibits further agitation, his rege must humbly obey his order. © 


But the writer will ask His Honour whether his people will not be allowed to 
utter groans of agony so oy bc this javelin remains fixed in their hearts. 
His gong gee gross must te if it is enforced with levelled muskets, 
But how will the people help shedding tears and sighing hot sighs? The 
eople of this country are barbarians, and it is useless to argue with them or to 
expect them to appreciate good advice, Would it not then be better for His 
Honour to persuade his civilized countrymen to pull this javelin out of the 
hearts of the people of this country? | 
43. The Daintk-o-Samdchaér Chandrikd, of the 20th July, says that, accord- 
ing to the Englishman of the 18th July, ‘ legislation 
pate Englishman newspaper and can promote morality only when it is in harmony 
e Consent Act. ° ° ° ; ‘ 
with a substantially unanimous public opinion, 
which would perhaps be as effective without legislation as with it.’ These 
words have reference to the proposal to ‘alter the existing practice of divorce 
among Europeans. And this es Englishman, which now delivers itself in this 
way in regard to the proposal to alter, by a legal enactment, the present practice 
of divorce, delivered itself in a very different manner on the question of 
raising the age of consent among Indians. It advocated, to the best of its 
ability, the passing of the Consent Act. The Englishman says that in Bavaria 
legal restraints upon improvident marriages simply multiply illegitimate births ; 
and the writer, im the same way, said on the occasion of the passing of the 
Consent Act that the attempt to forcibly prevent young girls from cohabiting 
with their husbands would result in serious mischief, The Consent Act would 
have done good if it had been able to prevent the advent of puberty. 
As it is, it will do much harm, and it is quite possible that illegitimate births 
will increase under its operation. The nglishman says that a law should be 
changed when public opinion demands its change, and that unanimous public 
opinion is as effective without legislation as with it. This is very right. But 
nobody is brought to his senses until his own interests are touched or threatened. 
The Consent Act did not affect the interests of the Anglo-Indians, and so the 
Anglo-Indians advocated the passing of that Act. But any change in the 
practice of divorce will affect the interests of the Anglo-Indians, like the Editor 
of the Englishman, and so the Editor of the Englishman is opposing its alteration 
by saying that no law should be altered except upon a unanimous demand for 
its alteration. ‘The Englishman did not think it necessary to say, on the occasion 
of the passing of the Consent Act, what it now says. This shows how just 
and impartial the Englishman and its supporters are! How will they now 
defend their advocacy of the Consent Act? And will the Viceroy now admit 
how very reprehensible it was for him to give ear to the counsels of such men ? 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE Crops AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


44, The Sahachar, of the 15th. July, says that the arrangement which 

has been made for supplying the famine-stricken 
people in Southern India with cooked food is no 
doubt very good. But as women object to take such food, the rule in regard to 
its distribution ought to be relaxed im their case. Itis a mistake to think that 
those who do not take cooked food must have other means of subsistence. 


_ Fantine in Southern India. 


There are still lakhs of men in this country who would rather die than do any- 


thing which will destroy their caste. 
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45.. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 14th J my says 
‘i dea that > ot agg of per flood in the Damoda 
o Damodar embankment on the 6th July last superfluous water escupi 
a qey through the froadh at Tala, and some other brett 
which have been formed east of Kamalpur, has done great mischief to Bilsar, 
Machkhara, Bolapur, Bandgachha and other villages, How long will 
this state of things continue? There is hope of redress now that the attention 
of the Lieutenant-Governor has been drawn to the matter. His Honour is 
asked to arrange for the proper closing of the breaches, and thus to save the 
people of a large number of villages. | cee @ 
46. A correspondent of the same paper says. that the flood in the 
es satin i Seeiii Damodar on the 6th July last did great mischief 
rae breach ay Mancgachis- to the villages on the south bank of the river, 


Some of the breaches at Bandgachha which were formed last year were closed 


SaHACHaR, 
July 15th, 1891. 


by order of Government, but the recent flood has carried away the new 
embankments and. made the old breaches broader and deeper. The embank- 
ments would not have been washed away if they had been constructed on ‘the 
sites which the experienced overseer, Rai Charan Babu, marked with pins, 
But the European Engineers constructed the new embankments in the bed of 
the river and destroyed the old embankments, and so the flood has easily carried 
off the new works. -The authorities should institute an enquiry into this 
matter. The Lieutenant-Governor is asked to inspect the breach at Bandgachha, 
th ich is larger and deeper than all the other breaches on the south side of the 
ver. — 
47. The Sahachar, of the 15th July, refers to the correspondence between 
._ Raja Peary Mohan Mukerjee and Mr. Tawney over 

Pe Tawney and Bengali men- Pr, Pentecost’s letter on the Bengali Babu, and 

observes as follows :— a es. 


Mr. Tawney’s reply to the Raja’s letter which was very courteously worded, © 
was as curt as the Foreign Office replies to the petitions of oppressed Rajas 
or Ranis usually are. It is no wonder that an Anglo-Indian should abuse the 
people of this country. Englishmen in this country are treated with great 
obsequiousness by their sarkars and khansamas, and this treatment demoralises 
them, and they come to form a very low estimate of the native character. 
The story told by Mr. T. about his lying pandit has all the appearance of 
a fabrication, for no Indian will confess to having told a lie immediately after 
telling it. The conversation between Mr, T. and his pandit appears to 
be of the type of the letter which the Singh Association of the Punjab 
was supposed to have written to Maharaja Dhulip Singh. The writer is not 
sure that Mr. T. is Mr. Tawney of the Presidency College. But the letter 
T. and the epithet ‘one of the highest officials in the Education Depart- 
ment’ pomt to Mr. Tawney, and the question arises, is the man who hates 
Bengalis so much fit to be a teacher of Bengali youths? It is steolnhey 
necessary that there should be sympathy between the teacher and the pupil. 
Mr. Sutcliffe, the late Principal of the Seldon College, loved his pupils 
and the Bengali people, and the latter reciprocated that love. But now-a- 
days the European officials in all departments of the public service have imbibed 
the political prejudices of the day. They judge the people of the country very 
harshly, nod are judged by the latter im the same way. People know what 


| _ Anglo-Indian morality is. But this state of things is not at all desirable. 


SAHACHAR. 


48. The same paper refers to the petition submitted to the Lieutenant- 
te , Governor by the Sunnis of Moorshidabad, asking 
ongrows Tesxre’ him to protect them from insult at the hands of the | 


Shias of that place, and observes as follows :— 


These religious quarrels bode no good to the country. People should try 
to settle them amicably among themselves and not embarrass Governmtnt by 
referring them to it. The number of educated men in the country is increasing 
every year, and they should call meetings and settle all such quarrels. 
As for Government, itis neutral in religious matters, and cannot show any. 
favour to any particular section of the people. The Mahomedans of Hooghly 
complain that a Hindu gentleman of that place annoys the inmates of the 
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Imambara by blowing conchéa and.'ringing bells. But bells are rung also in 
Christian churches, and the conch is not considered objectionable by the 
Mahomedan religion. It will therefore be enough if conches are not Geen 
during prayers at the Imambara. ‘The Mahomedans on their part ought also to 
see that no unreasonable zeed of theirs causes inconvenience to the religious 
49, The Damik-o-Samdchér. Chandrikd, of the 16th July, says that it is of 
| _ + little consequence whether the Mr. T. referred 
douity Tewney: snd Bengali men- +o hy. Dr. Pentecost is Mr. Tawney or Mr. Traitor. 
iho 3 : If itis no other than Mr. Tawney, Bengalis can 
easily avoid coming in contact with him by keeping away from the Presideney 
College and from the Senate of the Calcutta University, or they can make 
light of this back-biting, following’ the advice given by the poet Bharatchandra 
that, when a mean fellow abuses, the wise man should laugh him away. 
' 60. ‘The same paper says that, relying onthe assurance given by the 
ie hae i Public Works authorities, the Lieut Sat Govience 
epnsges ™ has declared that resbandi will prevent the flow 
of the water of the Damodar through the breach at Lakhra, and that if resbandi 
fails the breach will be repaired next year. Relying on this assurance by 
His Honour, the writer stops all discussion of the subject for the present. 
51. The Navayuga, of the 16th July, sees nothing objectionable in 
- ti Bie Onc le Sir John Gorst’s remark, that it is the object of 
eee PONY: English policy in India to keep down all her inde- 
pendent and strong men. ‘This policy, which Sir John attributes to the 
Government of India, has nothing strange about it, pe bees! Bon his own sphere 
acts on this policy. It is the policy which the zemindar follows in the 
management of his estate, For does not the zemindar try to put down the 


ryot who shows signs of independence and fearlessness? Does not a man 
strike down the servant who shows signs of temper? Is Sir John Gorst to 
blame for his outspokenness ? te : 
_-§2, The same paper considers Cornwallis Square to be in every serpent 


_The statue of the late Rai the fittest place for receiving the statue of the late 
Kristodas Pal, Bahadur. == =~ #=§$ Rai Kristodas Pal Bahadur. — ae 
53. The Sudhdkar, of the 17th July, learns from a correspondent, writing 
| Oppression of a Mussulman in from Tangail, that the amla of a neighbouring 
Hindu zewinderi in Mymen- zemindar are harassing 2 Mussulman putni taluk- 
singh. dar, living on the zemindar’s estate, because the 


n 
If 


iz tothe Lieutenant-Governor’s advice in 
aaa he Hooshly ‘*2© matter of conch-blowing near the Hooghly 
Imambarne 8 ne BBY ~=Imambara, says that they are India’s enemies who 
: from an unworthy desire of carrying their own 
point bring about quarrels between Hindus and Mussulmans. Quarrels between 
the two people are good for neither. The Lieutenant-Governor’s advice will 
give satisfactibn to all impartial men. | : 
55. The Bangavdsi, of the 18th July, says that Mr. Tawney is a great 
¥ pe advocate of the moral education of Indian youths. 
tt Tawney and Bengali men- Byt he has not had the courage to give an unequi- 
: vocal reply to the question put to him by. Raja 
Peary Mohan Mukharji, whether the Mr. T. of Dr. Pentecost was himself. 
If he really impugned Bengali veracity in Dr. Pentecost’s presence, why .has he 
not plainly said so to the Raja; and if he did not impugn Bengali veracity, why. 
has he not plainly told that too? The writer does not know what Englishmen 
will think of such conduct; but speaking for himself, he cannot feel any respect 
for such a man, far less sit at his feet for moral instruction. . 


54, The same paper, referr 
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BANGAVASr, 56. The same paper says that Mr. T. N. Mukharji defends the exporta- 
_ July 18th, 1891. tion of wheat from India on the ground it is in 
no way injurious to the cultivators, who get ample 
money in return for their exported wheat, and that the only people who 
suffer, though only slightly, from the exportation are the idle members of 
the middle class. The writer will say nothing here about this defence of the 
‘ exportation of wheat, beyond protesting ogy the opinion that the _ posses- 
sion of ready ww f oy the cultivators 1s good for them. It may, mdeed, appear 
so at a superficial glance, but it is not so in reality. The money which the 
English merchants pay to the Indian cultivators as the price of the exported 
wheat they again take away from them by selling them unnecessary articles of 
luxury, like English cloth and English umbrellas. Thus the cultivators lose 
both the wheat and the ready-money. Their use of English fineries awakens 
in the minds of the cultivators a love of outward show and glitter atthe cost even 
of material necessaries. .But if, instead of having ready-money, the cultivators 
had their barns full of grain, it would be well both for them and their country. 
BANGAVASI 57. The same paper says that the Lieutenant-Governor stood in the open 
air at Lakhra for nearly two hours listening atten- 
ae the tively to all that was represented to him. And the 
ne words he spoke and the attitude he displayed seemed 
to show that he has realised the grievances of the people, who, it is hoped, will 
) henceforward fare better by his favour. 
SANJIVANI, 58. The Sanjivani, of the 18th July, says that, on the occasion of his late 
July 18th, 180). visit to Hooghly, Sir Charles Elliott minutely 
co Lieutenant-Governor at  xamined the records of the civil and criminal courts, 
oo and of the collectorate of Hooghly, and found many 
defects therein. The writer is not aware if any other Lieutenant-Governor ever 
inspected in this way. In his 4 9088 at: Hooghly, onthe occasion of the opening 
of the Victoria Town Hall, His Honour regretted that a Hindu of Hooghly was in 
the habit of molesting the local Mussulman community in their devotions by 
sounding drums, conches, &c., during their prayer. But the Hindu gentleman, 
thus indirectly rated, is said to be a very quiet and inoffensive man. If this be 
true, the Lieutenant-Governor has shown want of foresight in speaking of him 
in the way he did. 
SANJIVANI. 59. The same paper says that, before the English Government fixed upon 
| | imla and Darjeeling as its summer residences, the 
Summer residences of the Go- English Governors used to spend the hot season at 
ee Beerkul in the Midnapore district, a place 26 miles 
from Contai, and having a broad metalled road leading to it. The place is very 
healthy, and without being intolerably cold like the hills is cooled by the sea- 
breaze night and day all through the summer. The one defect of the place is 
that it has no supply of good drinking water. There is also another cool and 
healthy place, 14 miles from Contai, named Chandpore, which has no want of 
good drinkin g water. Both these places may be turned into summer residences 
at a small cost. If the Governments of India and Bengal choose these places, 
much money will be saved and greater facilities will at the same time be afforded 
for a satisfactory administration of the country. 7 
Hitavanl, = 60, The Hitavddt, of the 18th July, says that it is believed by the people of 
fair ee oe Hooghly that, in his reference to the conch-blowing 
affair, the Lieutenant-Governor has leaned towards 
the Mahomedans. No doubt His Honour had a good object in view in making 
the reference ; but he should have been more careful in his choice of words. 
There can be no doubt that the establishment of a good understanding between 
Hindus and Mahomedans will be advantageous to the country. 
Sou Paakasu, 61. The Som Prakdsh, of the 20th July, cannot believe thestatement of the 
eee. Englishman newspaper’s correspondent that while 
at Hooghly the Lieutenant-Governor remarked 
that a certain Hindu gentleman had made himself obnoxious to his Mahomedan 
neighbours by blowing conches and ringing bells during prayers at the Imambara. 
Sir Charles Elliott cannot be guilty of partiality of this kind towards the 
Mahomedans. But if the correspondent’s statement be true, then the writer 
must say that the blowing of a conch or the ringing of a bell for a few minutes 
need not.cause any interruption in the prayer service of the Mahomedans, 


Exportation of Indian wheat. 


_ Conch-blowing in Hooghly. 
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and that, on the other hand, the loud noise which the Mahomedans make at 
prayer time by uttering the words ‘Mahomed, Allah, &c.,’ at the top of their 
voice is calculated to annoy their Hindu neighbours very much. It is by no 
means desirable that dissension should be created between the two peoples on 
flimsy pretexts of this nature. | 
62. ‘I'he same paper refers to Dr. Pentecost’s letter on the ‘Bengali Babu,’ 
adil icin and observes as follows :—Mr. T. of Dr. Pentecost’s 
letter does not hesitate to call Bengalis monumental 
liars, and yet, asa matter of fact, the Hindus have been enjoined: to look 
upon the practice of veracity as the highest of virtues. It is said in the Sastras 
that Brahma once weighed satya (truth) in the balance against one thousand 
asvamedhas (horse sacrifice) and found satya prevailing. According to Manu, 
the man who gives false evidence in court is born blind in the next 
birth, has to go naked for want of clothing, and has to beg his bread from his 
enemies, 
63. A correspondent of the same paper says that the ijardar of the public 
i _ .. serail at -Raghunathpur, in the district of Man- 
nerhendiiner Sf eke attri of Dhum, is in the habit of taking foos forcibly from 
Meuhiaas. wners 0 carts, carriages, &c., which come 
to that place, no matter whether or not they stop 
at the serai. He in fact takes fees on carts and carriages, &c., entering 
Raghunathpur from outside. 


Urtya Papers. 


64. The Utkaldipikd, of the 27th June, regrets to notice that the excessive 
_ heat of June last caused a large number of young 
Or cospects of the rice crop in paddy plants to die. The loss was so great that 
me a large number of cultivators were unable to procure 

fresh seeds for purposes of cultivation. | 
65. The same paper, in its issue of the 4th July, again brings forward the 
subject of employing the nati¥es of Orissa to 
Government posts that fall vacant in that province, 
and exhorts the Orissa Graduates’ Association to 

move Government on the subject through the Divisional Commissioner. 


Uriyas in the public service in 
Orissa. 


AssaAM PAPERS, 


66. The Paridarshak, of the 13th July, hopes that the Chief Commissioner 

of Assam will read its article on the subject of 

An embankment along tke the overflowing of the Surma river in its issue 

er of the 23rd February last (R. N. P. for week ending 

7th March 1891, paragraph 83), and sanction the proposal of the Karimgunj 

Local Board to construct an embankment for the purpose of preventing 

such overflowing. It would not be out of place to remark here that there 

was formerly an embankment along the river, traces of which are still to 
be found. 

67. The same paper says that the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Nandi 

Babu, has obtained credit for reforming the record- 
Tho Extra Assistant Commis- yo9m of the Collectorate by dismissing certain amla. 
rah See ee But the man who receives petitions in his own 
court is a pest to the public. Nor can it be believed that Government does 
not suffer any loss on his account. It seems that, overcome by flattery, Nandi 
Babu is blind to the proceedings of his subordinate. 
68. The same paper publishes the following letters from correspondents 
ee. a ae subject of inaccuracies in the list of the 
the Lower Primary Examination successful candidates in the Lower Primary Exami- 
in Kamrup. nation in Kamrup:— 

(1). ‘‘Carelessness which your correspondent “Lover of Accuracy” has so 
conclusively brought home against it, is not the only deficiency with the office 
of our Director of Public Instruction. It is both inaccurate and slow. No 
doubt, red-tapism is proverbial in Government offices throughout Assam : but 
the dilatoriness of Mr. Wilson’s office has exceeded the usual bounds, and 
has thus gained a notoriety which even the most -indifferent persons and 
casual correspondent cannot fail to notice. 


Som Prakasy, 
July 20th, 1891. 
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UTKALDIPIEA, 
June 27th, 1891. 
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You are aware, Mr. Editor, that the Departmental Examinations were 
taken some time in February, and though the results of the Calcutta University 
Examinations were out in March, those of our Provincial Examinations could 
not be published earlier than the middle of May, and can your readers believe 
that the usual certificates which are merely printed forms requiring but little 
clerical work have not yet been issued to all successful candidates, and what is | 
more strange and unaccountable is that the Assam Government, if I am rightly 
informed, sanctions annually an extra clerk for the purpose when the compila- 
tion of marks commences. ios he : 

It needs no demonstration that delay in these matters causes great incon- 
venience to the students and their guardians. Everyone knows that the 
session begins from April, but students who have competed: for an examina- 
tion cannot join any school until the results are out, the consequence is that 
they lose nearly two months. But Mr. Wilson seems to be most callous to 
these things, for no one can notice improvements in his office during his whole 
administration, any more than in the nest of a crow since the deluge.” 


(2). ‘Since my last letter was written, pointing out discrepancies in the 
spelling of names of successful candidates in the Lower Primary Examination of 
amrup, I have read a number of subsequent notifications published in the 
Assam Gazette under the signature of Mr. Wilson. Iam surprised to see that 
there is not a single list in which such mistakes do not occur, &c., and their 
number is so large that I am sure, Mr. Editor, you can have no space for them 
in your journal, even if one had the patience to tabulate them; but the careless- 
ness shown by posting Lal Chandra, Lok Nath and Karimganj Middle English 
Schools in the Cachar district in notification No. 28, published on page 265 
of the Gazette, is unpardonable, especially when notification 27 appearing only 
in the preceding page shows their correct locality. 

Then mark the “ Memorandum of Erratum” Nos. 34 and 36, page 275, 
Guru Prassad De, who was made to stand second in order of merit in notification 
No. 9, dated the 21st April 1891, 1s now said to have been mistaken for Altafur 
Rahaman. Altafur Rahaman, however, is not down in the list published with 


that notification, and it is difficult to understand how these two Hindu and 


Mahomedan names, varying so widely with‘each other, could have been confused. 
There must be something wrong somewhere, and until the Director of Public 
Instruction has given reasons which necessitated the issue of these errata, the 


_ public may reasonably suspect that there is no supervision over his office, and 


no one seems to be held responsible for passing: so disgracefully inaccurate 
notifications into the Gazette. Indeed the disappointment of Guru Prassad, 
if he really appeared at the examination, must have been very great. 

We seriously invite Mr. Wilson’s personal attention to this matter, and hope 
he will remove public suspicion by publishing a resolution giving a full detail 
of the case.’ | 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator. 


BENGALI] TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 25th July 1891. 
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